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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, HELD AT IOWA CITY ON 
APRIL 10 AND ii, 1903. 

Report of the Secretary for 1902. 

r I "HE third annual meeting of the Western Philosophical As- 
■*- sociation took place at Iowa City, April 10 and 11. All 
sessions were held in the Hall of Liberal Arts, Iowa State Uni- 
versity. In the absence of the President, Vice-President Allin 
presided. In addition to the papers and discussions presented by 
members of the Association, Professor J. E. Creighton favored 
the association with a paper on " The Standpoint of Experience." 
Socially the two days were made very enjoyable by the hospi- 
tality of the President and Faculty of the University. All ar- 
rangements necessary to the success of the meeting were care- 
fully attended to by Professor Seashore. A letter was read from 
Professor Patrick, now in Europe on leave of absence, expressing 
his regret at not being at home when the association was in 
session at Iowa City. 

At the business session, it was decided to leave the time and 
place of next meeting to be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee, the preference for time being given to Easter unless a joint 
meeting is arranged with other associations. The report of the 
Executive Committee in regard to the election of new members, 
under special provision made at the last meeting, was accepted 
and approved. This extends the membership to include prac- 
tically all the men actively interested in philosophy in the North 
Central States. A few additional names were proposed and the 
to persons elected to membership at this meeting. A suggestion 
change the name of the society to " American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation : North Central Section," in case a corresponding change 
is made in the name of the present American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, met with favor and the matter was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. The following officers were elected for the en- 
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suing year : President, G. T. W. Patrick ; Vice-President, J. R. 
Angell ; Secretary-Treasurer, A. Ross Hill. W. A. Heidel and 
Arthur O. Lovejoy were made members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The report of the Treasurer showed a balance of $27.76 cash 
on hand, April 1, 1903. 

A. Ross Hill, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 

Abstracts of Papers. 
The Problem of Metaphysics. (Address of the President.) By 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. This paper appears in full in 
Vol. XII, No. 4 (July, 1903) of The Philosophical Review. 

The Standpoint of Experience. By J. E. Creighton. 

Experience is not an unambiguous term to which one can ap- 
peal in an uncritical way. The truth is rather that its definition 
is in a certain sense the all-inclusive philosophical problem. 
Since, however, experience is constantly invoked by thinkers of 
all schools, it is well to make an attempt to call to mind what 
may fairly be said to be established regarding its nature by the 
historical teachings of the past, and by the reflections of the pres- 
ent generation. With this object in view the following proposi- 
tions were maintained : (1) Experience cannot be regarded as a 
stream of subjective processes, existing as mental modifications 
in a particular thing called mind. (2) The relation of subject 
and object in experience cannot be adequately expressed in terms 
of cause and effect. And this carries with it the abandonment of 
the interaction theory of the relation of body and mind, as well 
as the representative or copy theory of knowledge. (3) The 
mind is not one particular thing, separated from other things, 
but as a true individual it contains within itself the principle of 
universality. In the discussion of these questions, reference was 
made to parallelism, to the difference between the standpoint of 
philosophy and that of the special sciences, and it was finally main- 
tained that to give a philosophical interpretation of experience is 
to show its relation to the ideals and purposes of a rational self- 
consciousness. 
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The Relation of Ethics to Metaphysics. By Edgar L. Hinman. 
The tendency to regard ethics as independent of metaphysics 
has of late gained the support of several idealistic writers ; among 
others of Mr. A. E. Taylor, author of The Problem of Conduct. 
The present paper discusses the argument of this book, with the 
purpose of partially opposing certain of its more important ideas. 
The first point of opposition concerns the line of separation 
drawn by Mr. Taylor between metaphysics and the special 
sciences. The proposed distinction, it is urged, is a defective 
one. It ascribes to the special sciences view points which are 
not only abstract and one-sided, but also laden with error ; 
whereas there should have been recognition that the scientific 
view points are partial, indeed, but are not false unless misunder- 
stood. The distinction as drawn, if admitted, would require the 
worker in ethical science consciously to falsify his teachings. 
Such a separation could be carried out with precision only by 
the thoroughly trained student of metaphysics, if even by him ; 
and the science thus generated would be so falsified as to miss 
the main point of ordinary university instruction in ethics. The 
second point of opposition concerns the assumption that ethics, 
if it were founded upon metaphysics, would of necessity be rigor- 
ously consistent and exact. This assumption, important to Mr. 
Taylor's position, is unsupported by argument, and is erroneous. 
No science is deduced from metaphysics in this way. The state- 
ment that ethics is dependent upon metaphysics means that the 
conceptions and principles of ethics cannot be understood in their 
full rational meaning except by conscious reference to the central 
and organizing conception of truth which it is the task of meta- 
physics to outline. The truth of this statement does not exclude 
from ethics the possibility of incoherency and conflicting views. 
The third point of opposition concerns the interpretation to be put 
upon the contradictions which appear in the science of ethics. 
Mr. Taylor interprets them as showing that ethical conceptions 
neither constitute in themselves ultimate truth, nor are founded 
upon ultimate truth. They show in fact, however, that an ethical 
doctrine which disregards or denies its foundation in a metaphys- 
ical ideal which transcends time and space can never be made 
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self-consistent or intellectually tenable. These are three of the 
cardinal points of Mr. Taylor's book ; and if they are not well 
taken, his argument for an independent science of ethics fails. 

The Problem of Physical Interaction in Pre-Socratic Philosophy. 

By W. A. Heidel. 

Important as this question is, it has never been studied as a 
whole. It is intimately bound up with almost all the special 
problems to which the Pre-Socratics addressed themselves. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the methods of ' becoming ' in all of its 
variations. Naturally the difficulties were few and but indis- 
tinctly realized while the hylozoists maintained a monistic sys- 
tem ; but they multiplied and compelled attention when, after 
Parmenides, Empedocles and his successors viewed the world as 
constituted of distinct and antagonistic elements or substances. 
The original homogeneity of the world, assumed without ques- 
tion by the hylozoists, returned to consciousness as the basis for 
interaction in the guise of the familiar principle that only like can 
act on like. This principle, distinctly enunciated by Empedocles, 
and reinforced by the conceptions of a general mixture of the 
elements and an elaborate system of pores and effluvia, was 
adopted with special developments by Anaxagoras, Leucippus, 
and Diogenes of Apollonia. The Atomists were led by it to 
postulate the essential homogeneity of the atoms, and Diogenes, 
despairing of the possibility of a pluralistic or dualistic system, 
demanded the return to monism. The precise attitude of An- 
axagoras to the problem is somewhat in doubt, owing to accounts 
which can hardly be harmonized. The only means of determin- 
ing the matter is to be found in the comparison of his position 
in regard to allied problems. These compel us to regard Anax- 
agoras as agreeing substantially with Empedocles, and to place him 
logically, if not historically, between Empedocles and Leucippus. 

The careful study of this fundamental problem will do more, 
it is believed, to fix the relations of the various Pre-Socratic 
systems than the analysis of these theories upon the principle of 
a logical succession of the categories. 
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The Idea of Space. 1 By Walter Smith. 

Space is an universal element in all adult human experience, 
not only in sense but in ideas of the intellect. What is its func- 
tion ? It is discrimination ; this finds its manifestations in our 
judgments as well as in our sense-intuitions. Space is not a dead 
form ; it is a vital activity of thought. Having gained this view 
of its nature, we can take up again the problem of its universality, 
and we now find reason for saying that it is not merely a form 
of adult human experience, but is present in all forms of con- 
sciousness. 

Is space objective ? In one sense it is subjective, for there are 
only the spaces of percipient subjects with their individual pecu- 
liarities. But since the universe known to us is made up of these 
subjective experiences, they are at the same time the objective 
world ; hence the spatial form characteristic of them is objective. 
It is necessary to conclude that the soul is extended and that 
God is extended. The question as to the finitude or infinitude 
of the world is the question whether there is an infinite number 
of percipient subjects. Likewise, the question whether space has 
11 dimensions, is the question whether there exist percipients whose 
space is of this kind. 

Suggestions Toward a Theory of the Social Self Based on the Psy- 
chology of Primitive Peoples. By J. H. Tufts. 

iEsthetic Temperance. By Olin Templin. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider the recent statement 
of Mr. Spencer that " the aesthetic ends occupy far too large an 
area of consciousness " in human life. 

The two questions involved are : What are " aesthetic ends " ? 
and, How are they related to the other ends of life? All attempts 
at definition of the Beautiful have been unsatisfactory. The hedo- 
nistic theories have failed in that they have never distinguished 
between aesthetic and other pleasures. They have also over- 
looked the painfulness of the Beautiful. The metaphysical 
theories have failed because of their obscurity and the complete 
inapplicability of their explanations to concrete aesthetic experi- 
1 This paper appears in full in the present number of this Review. 
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ence. The sociological accounts define by means of an accidental 
characteristic, namely, social utility, instead of the essential. 

The aesthetic problem is distinctively psychological. Beauty 
is a form of value, and values originate in the will. yEsthetic 
judgment, therefore, is determined by an attitude of the will. All 
agree that it refers to an apprehended object. It will be found 
that the peculiar characteristic of the will determining aesthetic 
judgment is that of unconditional approval of the apprehended 
object. Beauty thus appears as value intrinsic in the object, and 
as such commands the approbation of the will. That is to say, 
an object is regarded as beautiful because it is approved by the 
will, not approved by the will because it is beautiful. That the 
Beautiful is pleasurable, useful, or occupies a peculiar position 
in a metaphysical system, is accidental. Thus conceived, aes- 
thetic ends are the most ultimate, indeed, the only ultimate ends in 
life, and aesthetic value the only intrinsic value, justifying all 
others. It therefore follows that aesthetic ends, as such, cannot 
be excessively pursued. It is nevertheless evident there may be 
forms of Beauty, mere ' prettiness,' for example, the pursuit of 
which may become excessive on account of their disturbing in- 
fluence on an otherwise well-ordered life. 

Fallacies Concerning the Law of Recapitulation in its Relation to 

Education. By Frederick E. Bolton. 

Cope and Baldwin show very conclusively that the parallelism 
between an individual and its racial ancestors is very inexact, i. e., 
recapitulation is very imperfect. This is easily seen to be true, 
because the structure and functions of any organism are con- 
tinually subject to modification, causing an atrophy and an elimi- 
nation of some characteristics and the development of new and 
modified ones. If we accept this theory, it becomes evident that 
the whole race history cannot be recapitulated. Whole chapters 
become excised and others are so slightly hinted at as to be 
illegible. If we examine mental characteristics, the search is still 
more elusive. It is evident that, in both physical and mental 
characteristics, the ' short cut ' becomes the hereditary product. 
Thus it becomes impossible for the individual to recapitulate 
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the adult stages of his ancestors, as is assumed by many 
theorists in building up an educational scheme. The embryo 
of the higher forms passes along the same general road as that 
of its humbler ancestor, but after a while each goes its own way. 
Each contained potentialities from the beginning which made it 
differ from those that preceded it. 

The Culture Epoch Theory is derived from the doctrine of re- 
capitulation, its exponents claiming that, to be educated nor- 
mally, the individual must receive the same educative material and 
go through the same processes as his adult ancestors were sub- 
jected to in the corresponding stages of racial history. For ex- 
ample, at a given age the child must build wigwams and shoot 
with bows and arrows. Now, what is really recapitulated is the 
pre-adult stage and not the adult. The civilized child and the 
savage child are much alike, but not the civilized child and the 
adult savage. When an individual passes through stages similar 
to ancestral stages, these are recapitulated at a time correspond- 
ing to individual development, and not at a time corresponding 
to a point in race history. For example, the play period is domi- 
nant through ten or twelve years. Now, did the race have a 
play period which extended through a sixth of race history? 
The corresponding period racially seems to have been a drudgery 
period. Plainly, that which occupied the race during a period 
cannot be taken as a guide to that which should now occupy 
the individual. The child may be interested in fairy tales and 
bows and arrows, but not because it represents an ancestral race 
epoch. The child is equally interested in hero stories of to-day, 
and in Winchester rifles, locomotives, and telephones. Children's 
interests are better guides than ancestral epochs. 

Preliminary Experimental Data on Variation in Tradition and Imi- 
tation. By Arthur Allin. 

In this paper attention was called to the fact that the remark- 
able thing about tradition and imitation is the similarity element. 
Imitation was shown to be a subdivision of suggestion, the reac- 
tion in imitation happening to possess more similarity to the 
stimulus than in other cases of suggestion. The following pos- 
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sible avenues of error, or, more correctly speaking, processes lia- 
ble to involve variations from the stimulus copy, as seen in 
imitation and tradition, were noted : 

i. Defective perception due to {a) Exaggeration or minimizing 
of external or extra-sensory media, (b) Defective functioning 
of peripheral sense-organs (" The eye possesses every defect 
known to an optical instrument." — Helmholtz). (c) Defective 
functioning of afferent nerve fibers, (d) Defective functioning 
(fatigue or hyper-excitation) of sensory cortical or subcortical 
nerve cells, (e) Incorrect associative activity within the percep- 
tion itself (e. g., sense-illusions). 

2. Apperceptual or Associative Activity . (a) The fringe of mus- 
cular, glandular, vascular, metabolic, and nervous associations 
probably present with the appearance of every perception or 
idea. Owing to these several factors, the reaction may be the re- 
sultant of a unique combination of many of these forces, (b) 
The lack of firm and lasting impression on the part of sensory 
cortical cells, and consequently the innervation of but a few motor 
nerve cells, (c) The cumulative motor effect produced by the 
arousal of successive additional associated ideas (persuasion, 
temptation). (Baldwin, " Methods and Processes," p. 284.) 

Motor Expression, (a) Too few or too many motor nerve 
fibers innervated, (p) Defect (fatigue, lesion, hyperexcitability) 
of motor peripheral apparatus, (c) Inhibition or exaggeration of 
possible motor movements due to other concomitant dynamic 
factors, (d) The influence of such extra-organic media as 
marble, paper, colors, machines, etc. 

Experimental data were brought forward to show the great ex- 
tent of variation in tradition and imitation. Various geometrical 
figures and other designs, stories, etc., had been given to pupils 
in various grades of school life with instructions, as follows : 

The first pupil was to imitate as closely as possible the copy 
given. Each successor was to copy as accurately as possible the 
predecessor's copy and so on through a large number of inter- 
mediaries. The conclusions from the experiments were also 
given, but cannot be cited in a resume. 
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Eoyce's "The World and the Individual." By A. O. Lovejoy. 

Professor Royce's treatise marks an epoch in the working out 
of idealistic monism, because it is the first work which takes the 
conception of " inclusion " seriously, and, with entire frankness 
and a clear comprehension of the implications of the monistic 
doctrine, declares that " the Absolute is no absorber or transmu- 
ter," but an explicit totality of distinct and definite elements of 
content. But in thus making the meaning of idealistic monism 
clear and unmistakable, Professor Royce's book also makes evi- 
dent the inherently self-contradictory character of that conception. 
The book shows us the complete development of the doctrine, 
and therewith its complete breakdown. For if the Absolute is 
declared explicitly to include within itself all human experiences, 
as real and untransmuted elements, it follows that we must assert 
several highly contradictory things concerning the Absolute. 
For example, the Absolute experience now presents a strictly 
quantitative character — it is a whole made up of parts. But — 
as including the experiences of past or future time — it must 
contain an infinite number of constituent elements, must think 
and perfectly know an infinity of " organized individual facts." 
It thus appears, as Professor Royce for the first time confesses, 
that idealistic monism cannot be maintained unless the concep- 
tion of an infinite sum, realized and definitely presented in a con- 
sciousness, can be shown to be intelligible and free from self- 
contradiction. But this the argument of his "Supplementary 
Essay " fails to show. It shows, not how we can conceive an 
infinite multitude of items to be presented in consciousness and 
completely known in their numerical distinctness, but, at best, 
only how we can get a sort of summary formula, or Platonic 
idea, for such a multitude — something quite different from the 
realization of that infinity itself, of which the notion remains as 
hopelessly self-contradictory as ever. 
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